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between these States and trade on the river could never run
freely until the States agreed on duty-charges, etc. In
1785, delegates from the two States met at Mount Vernon,
and an agreement was reached. This meeting led to an
effort to establish similar agreements between all the States
of the Confederation (many of whom had been erecting
tariff barriers against one another); and this, in turn, led
to a Convention in 1787, for the purpose of revising the
Articles of Confederation. It was at this Convention,
over which Washington presided, that the new Constitu-
tion of the United States was devised. Once again,
therefore, Washington's concern with western land develop-
ment had led him to take part in a movement with
far-reaching results. Ever since peace had been made with
England, Washington had desired a stronger union between
the states. In 1783, he wrote to Hamilton, "It is clearly
my opinion, unless Congress have powers competent to all
general purposes, that the distresses we have encountered,
the expense we have incurred, and the blood we have spilt,
will avail us nothing/' Washington did not, however,
intend to take part in a political movement for this purpose,
He had his own work to do at Mount Vernon, and the
only part he foresaw for himself in public affairs was that
of an adviser who would use his great personal influence
on the side of the right. But when the Federalists were
ready to make their attempt at a peaceful revolution, they
needed Washington's active support if they were to have
any chance to succeed. So Washington was drawn into
politics, the activity for which he was temperamentally
least fitted.
When Washington described himself as a man who
inherited, "inferior endowments from nature," he was not
indulging in false modesty, but telling what seemed to him
to be the truth. His talents, as he compared himself to
the men with whom he had worked, seemed distressingly
few. He had no power to move crowds, like Patrick Henry;
no hard intellectual brilliance, like Hamilton; no speculative
ability like Jefferson; no erudition, like John Adams.
And whatever others might say, he was too realistic to